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PREFACE 


For he is neither a propagandist of ideas n 
rist of the exploits of ambitious dynasts of ok 
as far as possible, eliminate the subjective 
hold up the mirror of his mind to reflect 
without the least distortion or colouring, 
cannot afford to be dogmatic in his stateme 
in ancient Indian history, where gaps still y 
evidence is not only vague, uncertain, and 
but also at times conflicting or contradi 
being the nature of the data at our dispo: 
historicity of some kings is indeed a mat 
and controversy at this distance in time, 
cism, however, appears natural, when we re 
our ancient predecessors as well had a fail 
it. We may aptly recall here the word 
Parana, 1 which run to this effect: “I have g: 
tory. The existence of these kings will ir 
come a matter of debate and doubt as the v 
of Rama and other august kings has bec< 
matter of doubt and speculation. Empe: 
mere legends in the current of time—the Ei 
thought and think “India is mine.” Fie 
fie on the Empire of Emperor Raghava. 

The idea of the work originated a fe' 
but, for reasons which need not be d 
it could not materialise earlier. Even noM 
been able to write a chapter on Greater Indit 
on the general features of our history. I 
ever, to add both in the second edition wl 
out. I have not also been able to giv 
illustrations owing to the forbidding price: 
materials. 
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IX 


them where necessary. I owe special obligation to my 
esteemed friend. Prof. B. L. Sahni, who very kindly went 
through the proofs at much personal inconvenience, 
and ungrudgingly gave me the benefit of his scholar¬ 
ship and experience. To my valued colleague. Dr. 
A. S. Altekar, I am grateful for going through the MS. 
and making some useful suggestions. Lastly, my thanks 
are also due to Mr. Ram Sumer for helping me in the 
preparation of the Index. < 

The system of transliteration. adopted in the text 
is the one followed in my earlier work, £ The History of 
Kanauj.’ To illustrate, we may mention: Bana, 
Rastrakuta, Sasigupta, Soma, Candra, Cola, Anga, 
Rigveda, etc. But, as a rule, I have not used diacritical 
marks in the case of modern place-names and other 
popular forms. 

In conclusion, I crave the readers’ indulgence for 
any blemishes and errors of omission and commission, 
which may still be discovered by the discerning eye, 
although no pains have been spared to make the account 

lucid, accurate, concise, and comprehensive. The sub¬ 
ject dealt with here is vast and complicated, and while 
writing I was often reminded of the well-known lines 
of Kalidasa: 

m ?p?r: *pt wrfom Rfh: 


VaisakhI Purnima 
April 30, 1942 


Rama Shankar Tripathi 
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PARTI 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 
„ ^ ' Sources 

V/ \Absence of History 

Ancient Indian literature, varied and rich in many 
respects, is singularly deficient in history. There is no 
work in all the literary treasures of the Brahmans, Bud¬ 
dhists and Jains comparable to the Book of Kings or the 
Annals of Livy or the Histories of Herodotus. This is 
not because India’s past is barren of deeds worthy of 
remembrance. On the other hand, the ages were filled 
with heroic achievements, great upheavals and dynas¬ 
tic vicissitudes, but, strangely enough, these events did 
not find any systematic record with due regard to 
chronology. Whether this curious neglect of an im¬ 
portant branch of literary activity was due to a lack of 
proper historical sense, or to the indifference of the 
religious orders, that controlled and developed the 
literatures, towards the fleeting mundane affairs of life, 
there is no gainsaying that the historian of ancient 
India suffers greatly from the initial difficulty of the 
want of genuine works of historiography. 1 


2 LITERARY SOURCES—NON-H 


The sources of early Indian 
be divided into two classes, . 
gical, which are either indigen 
us first take up the former. 

'Literary source 

Non-Historical Works 

The earliest literature of Inc 
gious kind. The^patience and ir 
of scholars have, however, succee 
it useful bits of history. For ; 
specially the Kigveda —have furnis 
of historical information relating • 
Aryans in India, their internal di 
the “Dasyus” and other cogn 
the Brahmanas (e.g., Aitareya , Sa 
the Upanisads , like the Brihadar , 
as also the Buddhist Pitakas, „ 
and Jain canonical works (e.g., 1 
yana Sutra ) incidentally embocl) 
that may be utilised with profit, 
further demonstrated how such 
as the Gargi-Samhitd, an astroi 
dramas of Kalidasa and Bhasa, 
illustrations of grammatical ru 
Astddhydyi , or by Patanjali in the . 
afford us welcome light on dai 
But valuable and trustworthy as 
are, they are far too meagre to s 

So-called Historical Literatu e 


SO-CALLED HISTORICAL LITERATURE 
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Epics—the PLamayana and the Mahdbhdrata —represent 
the first notable attempts of the ancient Hindus in this 
direction. No doubt, they give interesting pictures 
of the then religious and social conditions, but as 
chronicles of political events they seem lamentably full 
of tale-telling and chronological aberrations. Next 
come the Puranas , eighteen in number, which are said 
to have been recited by the Suia Lomaharsana or his 
son {Sauti) Ugrasravas. Normally, they should deal 
with five set subjects, vi%., (a) Sarga (primary creation), 
(b) Pratisarga (re-creation after periodical dissolution of 
the universe), ic) Vamsa (genealogies of gods and 
Pasts), (d) Manvantara (groups of mahdyuga “great ages” 
in a Kalpa or seon, in each of which the first father of 
mankind was Manu), (e) Vamsdnucarita (histories of 
old dynasties of kings). Of these, the last topic alone is 
important for the purpose of history, but it is found in 
the Matsya, Vdyu , Visnu, Brahmdnda , Bhagavata and 
Bhavisya only out of the extant Puranas. Thus, most 
of these “collections of ‘old world’ legends” have got 
no historical value whatsoever. Even the rest contain 
much that is manifestly mythological and altogether 
confused from the chronological point of view. 1 They 
sometimes treat contemporaneous dynasties or rulers 
as successive, or omit some of them entirely (e.g., the 
Puranas are silent about the Kushans, Indo-Greeks 
Indo-Parthians, etc.). No dates are given, and even 
names of kings are not unoften inaccurate (cf. the list 
of Andhra kings). Notwithstanding these defects, the 
Puranas certainly transmit scraps of historical data, 
and it would not be fair to disparage their authority 
roundly. Among other early productions relevant 
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and Roman works by Quintus Curtius, Diodoros 
Siculus, Arrian, Plutarch, and others; and the value of 
their testimony can best be judged from the fact that 
but for them we should have known nothing about 
the Macedonian invasion, so thoroughly have Indian 
writers maintained silence regarding this memorable 
episode. The Indika of Megasthenes, the Seleucid am¬ 
bassador at the Maurya court, is another important 
source of information about the institutions, geography 
and products of India. It is now lost to us, but frag¬ 
ments are still preserved in the form of quotations by 
later authors, such as Arrian, Appian, Strabo, Justin, 
etc. Similarly, the Veriplus of the Erjthrean Sea and 
Ptolemy’s Geography furnish geographical data of interest. 

Like the classical (Greek and Roman) works, 
Chinese literature is also of great help in reconstructing 
ancient Indian history. There are numerous notices in it 
regarding the movements of the predatory Central Asian 
tribes that profoundly affected the destinies of India; and 
above all, we have the excellent narratives of Fa-hian 
(399-4x4 A. D.) 1 , Yuan Chwang (629-45 A. D.) 2 , and 
I-tsing (c. 673-95 A. D.)—three of the most distinguished 
pilgrims, who visited India in search of knowledge and 
with the desire to worship at the sites hallowed by the 
memory of the Buddha. Further, the works of the 
Tibetan Lama Taranatha, the Duka and Tangyur, etc. 
may also be profitably consulted. 

Then come the Moslem authors, who inform us 
how ste|> by step the armies of Islam conquered India 
and introduced another vigorous factor into Indian 
polity. The most celebrated of such writers was 
Alberuni, a man of versatile intellect and a scholar of 
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number are also incised in Kharosthi running, like Arabic 
and Persian, from right to left. Their decipherment, which 
is a marvel of scholarship, reveals that their object is 
to record a donation, public or private, or to comme¬ 
morate a great event, or the exploits of a con¬ 
queror. The edicts of Asoka, containing his ethical 
exhortations, are, of course, a class by themselves. 
The subject-matter of inscriptions is indeed very varied. 
There are even Sanskrit plays (e.g., at Dhar and Ajmer) 
and musical rules (e.g., at Kudimiyamalai, Pudukotta 
State) recorded on stone. The importance of these 
documents can hardly be over-emphasised. They are 
extremely useful in fixing dates, and often regulate and 
supplement what we learn from literature and other 
sources. For instance, in the absence of such epigra- 
phic evidence the veil of oblivion would hang heavily^ 
even on rulers like Kharavela or Samudragupta 1 , 
and our knowledge of the mediaeval Hindu dynasties 
would be altogether incomplete. Sometimes foreign 
inscriptions, too, unexpectedly lend us aid. Thus, the 
Boghaz-Koi (Asia Minor) inscriptions, which men¬ 
tion Vedic gods, probably testify to the movements 
of Aryan tribes. We have elsewhere referred to the 
contact of India with ancient Iran, and curiously it 
is confirmed by inscriptions discovered at Persepolis 
and Naksh-i-Rustam 2 . Similarly, inscriptions throw a 
flood of light on the political and cultural relations be¬ 
tween India and the Far East in early times. 

«* 

Coins 

The next guides, we may appeal to, are coins. 
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it Boro-Bodur and Prambanam (central Java), as 
ilso the remarkable ruins at Angkor Vat and. 
Angkor Thom (Kambuja), reveal the hand of 
[ndians, and show that they had migrated to the 
Far East and spread their power and culture there. 1 
Even for purposes of chronology, the evidence of 
monuments cannot be entirely despised, for experts 
aave demonstrated how important conclusions follow 
i close study of the stratification of buildings. Further, 
it may not be out of place to add here that sculptures 
and pain tin gs (e.g., at Ajanta) occasionally illumine our 
path where we might otherwise have walked with 
faltering steps. 

Conclusion or Main Features 

Such, in brief, 2 are the sources for the resuscitation 
of India’s early past. The most striking feature, when 
compared with modern history, is the meagrencss of-'*' 
our materials and the wide range over which they lie 
scattered. Accordingly, the historian must work like 
a miner with the pick and shovel of his perseverance 
and critical judgment to get at the gold or facts with¬ 
out the dross of courtly exaggerations and poetic embel¬ 
lishments. Quite often rocks intervene in the shape 
of conflicting claims, utter absence of dates, or pre¬ 
valence of several eras at different periods and places, 3 

1 Sea Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far 
East, Vol. I, Champa; Suvarnadvipa; and publications of the 
Greater India Society; Dr. B. R. Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence 
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